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EXETER CATHEDRAL. 

ting a living to any other, provided only the bajocchi or kreutzers 
drop into the hat with sufficient rapidity. It is said of the Italian 
lazzaroni that when one of them has been induced to do any- 
thing useful, he can never be made to work after he has earned 
enough to purchase his macaroni for the day. 

The picturesqueness of the rascals can not be denied, how- 
ever, and many of them find employment which is more remune- 
rative, and nearly as easy as begging, in sitting to artists as 
models for various characters according to their peculiar style of 
countenance and figure and the artist's needs at the time. Happy 
the beggar who possesses such a beard and such a venerable 
countenance as our friend in the engraving. The field which is 
open to him is of the very widest. He may be, by turns, Moses 
and all the prophets ; Adam, Methuselah, Noah, Abraham and 
all the patriarchs ; he could worthily represent Job or either of 
his three troublesome friends ; and as for the Apostles, he could 
be painted for any one of them, unless it might be *' the beloved 
John." Nearly the whole catalogue of male saints is open to him ; 
and, to come down to more sublunary characters, he might be 

Rip Van Winkle — if we 
had not seen Jefferson — 
or he might close his eyes 
and represent Belisarius 
crying in the market-place 
for an obulus ; finally, he 
may represent his real 
character of an unprinci- 
pled old beggar, as he 
does in the picture, which 
is very evidently painted 
from life ; and we strongly 
suspect that Mr. Stammel 
found very little occasion 
to change anything of im- 
portance in the details of 
the face, figure, costume 
or general '' make up " of 
his sitter. We say the pic- 
ture is evidently painted 
from life, for no painter 
could ever have imagined 
so perfectly human and 
real a figure — one so little idealized. Every line shows careful 
and patient study of nature with palette and pencils in hand. 

The painter of the picture is Mr. E. Stammel,. a prominent 
member of the Diisseldorf school, as it is called, which may be 
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said to have been founded by Wilhelm Schadow, and 
which includes such artists as Lessing, Hasenclever, 
Leutze, Schreyer and others. A few years ago this 
school was probably more popular in this country 
than any other of the European art schools ; and 
many pictures by Diisseldorf artists are still owned 
here. One of the characteristics of the school was, 
and is, great care in painting, and especially scenes 
and incidents of common life. Mr. Stammel is one 
of the most renowned of the artists of that school, 
and many of his pictures are to be found in the pri- 
vate collections of this country. His '' Artist's Rev- 
erie" was exhibited a few years ago in New York, 
having been imported by Schaus, and attracted a 
good deal of attention. The most famous of his 
pictures, however, which has been brought to this 
country, if not the greatest he ever painted, was the 
** Damaged Armor," an engraving from which was 
published in The Aldine. It was imported by Mr. 
Earle, of Philadelphia, in 1868, and formed part of 
the justly celebrated collection of that gentleman. 



EXETER CATHEDRAL. 

Among those noble and venerable structures, the 
cathedrals of England, is that of Exeter, one of the 
oldest and most beautiful of them all. It stands on 
the highest ground to be found in the exceedingly 
picturesque country in the midst of which it is situ- 
ated ; but its appearance when seen from a distance is not very 
imposing. Still it is the first object to strike the spectator on 
approaching the town, and is the one which most engages his 
attention. It was formerly 
so surrounded with build- 
ings as to render any near 
view of it impossible ; but 
within a few years these 
have been removed, and 
one can now see nearly 
two-thirds of the exterior 
of the structure from a 
short distance. Its pecu- 
liarities of construction are 
such, however, as to de- 
tract very much from the 
grandeur of appearance it 
should present. But be- 
fore speaking at length 
of its architectural fea- 
tures, we will take a brief 
glance at its history, which 
has been a somewhat re- || 
markable one. I 

It would be too tedious 
to attempt to trace the 
history of the establishment of the see of Exeter, especially as 
very much of it is now so obscured by the mists of time as to be 
of very doubtful authenticity. It is sufficient for our purpose to 
know that in 1046 Edward the Confessor authorized the consoli- 
dation of the two dioceses of Devonshire and Cornwall, and him- 
self, with his queen Edgitha, enthroned the Bishop Leofric in St. 
Peter's Abbey Church, which had been built for the Benedictine 
monks in 932, and which was selected as the cathedral church. 
It was, however, subsequently destroyed by fire, and a new cath- 
edral was begun by Bishop Warelwast in 11 12, and was com- 
pleted about the end of the century. This was also burned, and 
there now remain of it only the two transept towers. The pre- 
sent structure (with the exception of the two towers alluded to), 
which may be called the third cathedral of Exeter, was begun by 
Peter Quivil, who was elected bishop in 1280, and was finished, 
except the Lady Chapel and some trifling details on the west 
front, by John Grandisson, who was chosen bishop in 1331, and 
held the see for forty years. The Lady Chapel and the finishing 
of the west front were done under the supervision of Thomas 
Brentyngham, Grandisson's successor in the bishopric, and the 
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upper part of the chapter house was built by Edward Lacy, who 
died about 1455. The episcopal throne in the choir, the most 
remarkable structure of the kind in all England, was erected by 
John Boothe, who was bishop from 1465 to 1478. 

The present structure, with the exception of the towers, be- 
longs to entirely another age and another style from the building 
which it replaced, and of which the towers formed a part. The 
earher structure was, so far as we can judge from the evidence of 
the towers, and what has been ascertained regarding the build- 
ing, of the Anglo-Norman style, mingled more or less with the 
Early English, or Early Pointed style ; it having been' built at 
what might be considered the period of transition from the one 
of these schools to the other. The Anglo-Norman style was 
a modification of both the Saxon, which prevailed in England 
previous to the Conquest, and the continental Norman. In the 
early part of this period the semicircular arch of the Saxon style 
was retained, but with a larger opening, and a wealth of orna- 
mentation in which the Saxon architects had not indulged. The 
columns, too, which in the Saxon period had been snort, with 
rude capitals and sometimes irregular imitations of Greek types, 
were much increased in height, though still of enormous diame- 
ter, and their capitals were of well-defined types either plain or 
decorated. The Norman windows were semicircular headed, like 
the Saxon ; but larger, and often grouped together by twos or 
threes. The entrance arches of churches, too, are profusely deco- 
rated with mouldings, masks, wreaths, etc. ; while in the Saxon 
period they were for the most part plain ; all the decorations of 
that time presenting rather confused recollections of former styles 
than any attempt at establishing a distinct and separate style. 
Toward the close of the Anglo-Norman period pointed arches 
were sparingly introduced, chiefly in groups in the upper part of 
buildings, the round arch still being used in the lower portions. 
Another feature of this style was the absence of buttresses, the 
walls being very massive and plain, shallow piers being used in 
place of buttresses ; whereas in the subsequent period buttresses 
came to be very generally used, as we shall see in examining 
Exeter Cathedral. Another feature of the churches of this period 
was the almost universal presence of the transept, with a tower 
at the junction between it and the nave. This feature, it will be 
observed, is lacking in the Exeter Cathedral ; which has, indeed, 
the transept, but lacks the central tower ; the transept being 
flanked by the two old towers of which we have spoken. 

Succeeding the Anglo-Norman style came the Early English 
or Early Pointed style, which constitutes the first period of 
Gothic architecture in England, which was nearly a century be- 
hind continental Europe in adopting the Pointed style. The 
early specimens retain much of the massiveness characteristic of 
the Norman school ; thus distinctly marking the transition pe- 
riod. This period is generally held to have ended about 1272, or 
eight years before the commencement of the present cathedral at 
Exeter. It was succeeded by what is known as the Decorated 
style, or the second period of the Pointed, sometimes also called 
the Middle Pointed style. It is to this period that the greater 
part of Exeter Cathedral must be referred. There are numerous 
points of difference between the Decorated (which may be con- 
sidered the perfection of English Gothic) and its immediate pre- 
decessor, the Early English style, all of which we have not time 
to notice ; but a few points are worthy of attention. In the Dec- 
rated style the arches are not quite so acute as in the Early 
English, and the mouldings are sometimes carried down to the 
base of the pier, or janib, without interruption ; the mouldings 
are of more regular section and less boldly undercut ; the pillars 
are grouped in a different manner, and the shafts are joined ^to- 
gether instead of being detached ; while, at the same time, the 
carving of the capitals is more delicate and has a character all 
its own. The windows, however, are the greatest beauty of the 
Decorated style, being larger than the Early English, and divided 
into a greater number of lights ; the heads are filled with a 
tracery sometimes of a flowing outline, as is the case in some 
of the most beautiful windows in England, and sometimes in 
geometrical patterns. The exteriors of this period differ from 
those of the Early English, chiefly in the elaborate ornamenta- 
tion from which the style took its name. Buttresses were now 
freely used, were carried higher than before, were surmounted by 
pinnacles, and were profusely ornamented. Of this style the 
body of Exeter Cathedral presents a fine specimen, with the 



faults to be hereafter noted, as the towers do of the Anglo-Nor- 
man style. The nave of this cathedral is one of the finest in- 
teriors of the Decorated style in England, save for the fact that 
it lacks height — its only defect, as one may say. 

Concerning the manner in which funds were raised for the 
building of the cathedral, we have a story' curiously illustrative 
of the power of the Church in those old times, of which relics are 
left even in our own time. *' While Bishop Marshall," we are 
told, **was engaged in completing the Cathedral of Exeter, he 
required every housekeeper in the city to pay a sum yearly to- 
ward it at Whitsuntide ; this probably was the origin of the pay- 
ment of the diocesan farthing, which appears to have been 
required for centuries from every parishioner throughout that 
bishopric, and is still collected from the inhabitants of Exeter, 
though not applied as it formerly was to keep the cathedral in 
repair." A confirmation of this tax, on vellum, printed by Thomas 
Petyt, in the reign of Henry VIII., is said to be stiir preserved in 
the muniment room of the cathedral. 

We give three engravings of Exeter Cathedral ; one from the 
southeast, showing the main body of the nave, with one of the 
transept towers and the pinnacles of the other ; another engrav- 
ing shows the west, or principal front ; while the third gives' a 
view across the interior of the nave. From these three a very 
accurate idea can be formed of the. general shape and appearance 
of the building, as well as of its architectural peculiarities. ^We 
have referred to these eccentricities as being such as to detract 
from the imposing appearance which one generally expects : a 
cathedral to present, and which this one undoubtedly would: pre- 
sent were it not for the peculiarities of construction to which we 
have alluded. In the first place, and this is its great defect, it 
lacks height ; and this is only aggravated by the absence of a 
commanding central tower at the junction of the transept and 
nave, such as is usually found in churches of the Norman period 
and later. The two low, square transept towers, so far from re- 
placing this in any degree, only serve to make matters worse by 
still further helping to detract from the apparent height of the 
body of the church. All these things are unfavorable to the ex- 
ternal appearance of the building, either at a distance or near by. 
The whole eflfect is heavy and lumpy. It has, however, architec- 
tural details of great beauty, of first rate merit, and of immense 
variety. In everything except size it resembles many of the ca- 
thedrals of France ; and, indeed, it was built soon after those it 
most resembles. Its dimensions are not such as to allow of its 
being classed with cathedrals of the first magnitude, though still 
of very respectable size. We give, as matter of interest, the in- 
terior dimensions, as follows : Extreme interior length, from west- 
ern entrance to entrance of Lady Chapel, 320 feet ; length of 
Lady Chapel, 60 feet ; breadth of body of the church, 72 feet ; 
length of nave, from western door to entrance of choir, 168 feet.; 
thence to the new altar-screen, 127 feet ; breadth of nave and 
choir clear of the columns, 33 feet 6 inches ; breadth of aisles, 
15 feet ; length of transept, from north to south, 138 feet ; breadth 
of transept, 28 feet 6 inches ; height from the pavement to the 
top of the vaulting, 60 feet. This last item marks the great de- 
fect of the interior as it is of the exterior— lack. of height ade- 
quate to the other dimensions, and to the style of the structure 
and the ornamentation. To correspond with the length, the 
vault should be at least twenty to thirty feet higher. 

Before speaking more particularly of the interior, however, we 
will glance at the exterior. Exeter Cathedral is built in the form 
of a Latin cross, having its longest arm, according to the rule, 
extending from west to east, thus making the western the princi- 
pal front. This front, as will be seen from the engraving, presents 
three stories. First is the basement, containing the portals, three 
in number, which are entirely covered with niches, all of which 
are filled with statues. Above this, and receding a little, is the 
west wall of the nave, in which is a magnificent original window, 
filled with most beautiful tracery in the style of the Decorated 
Gothic period, to which, as we have said, the body of the church 
belongs. Above this again, and receding behind the parapet, is 
the gable of the nave, containing a window similar in character, 
but of much smaller dimensions. This arrangement of receding 
stories is purely French, being common to the western fronts and 
transept fronts of French cathedrals. This western front should 
be most imposing, as it is most beautiful in its ornamentation and 
architectural details ; but, in addition to the lack of height which 
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it shares with the whole building, there is a sloping wall built on 
each side of the west wall of the nave, as if to hide the buttresses 
between the nave and side aisles. These are heavily and elabor- 
ately ornamented, and serve to diminish the apparent height, 
thereby increasing an already existing fault, and giving an air of 
heaviness and clumsiness to the whole fa5ade. 

The interior, as we have said, lacks height ; but this is abso- 
lutely the only fault that can be found with it : in all other 
respects it fully deserves all the praise that can be bestowed 
upon it. In its length and breadth, in its windows, its organ gal- 
lery and organ — both unrivaled in England — in its monuments, 
the bishop's throne already spoken of, the beauty of its detail 
and the uniformity of its architecture, it is everywhere excellent. 
Above all, however, to the lover of the Pointed style, or to the 
person desirous of studying it, the vaulted roof will be most at- 
tractive. Extending without interruption, there being no central 
tower, the whole length of the cathedral, being the longest stone, 
vaulting of the Pointed style in existence, it presents a sight to 
gladden the heart of the lover of architecture, and one which is 
unrivaled in England. Notwithstanding the lack of height, it re- 
minds one strongly of many of the French cathedrals, especially 
of the cathedral of Strasbourg, the nave of which is thought by 
many enthusiastic admirers of the Gothic to be too low. The 
nave at Exeter is supported upon '' an arcade on each side of 
seven pillars and arches ; the former beautifully clustered, the 
latter wide, but of graceful form and elegantly wrought with 
mouldings, and surfaces which correspond with the arrangement 
of the pillars on which they rest. The capitals of the pillars are 
exquisitely carved and of simple design. Their bases are equally 
good, and consist of three courses of mouldings. Between every 
two arches is an exceedingly rich corbel, composed of figures and 
foliage, and no two are alike. These support slender reeded col- 
umns, with highly decorated and studiously diversified capitals, 
from which spring the ribs of the vaulting." 

With this description of the interior we close our sketch of this 
beautiful cathedral, without attempting to give any account of its 
monuments and other objects of interest. — Sidney Grey, 



THE LATE BREAKFAST, 

A SUFFICIENTLY Commonplace incident, one would think — 
a breakfast accidentally delayed beyond the usual hour ; and yet 
Mr. Meisel has contrived to make out of it not only an excellent 
drawing but a very suggestive picture as well. From the cos- 
tumes of the two persons represented,' it is evident that the 
breakfast is being eaten about the time the Directory was ruHng 
or misruling Paris and France ; and the seeds of anarchy, intrigue 
and debauchery, public and private, personal and political, were 
being sown broadcast over society. No wonder, then, the lord 
and master looks troubled over the newspaper. It was a time for 
each day's news to be looked forward to with apprehension and 
trembling. France, whose management has never been of the 
most stable, and which has changed rulers a dozen times within 
the last century, and has changed the form of government nearly 
as many — France was then in nearly as much confusion as if she 
had had no government at all. From the time of the Revolution 
of 1789 a Convention of the people- had been sitting, with the 
avowed purpose: of: providing for the government of the nation ; 
but the Convention had, from the first, been torn by party dissen- 
sions between the Jacobins, or extremists, and the Girondists, or 
moderate republicans.. The extremists had held the supremacy, 
and for more than a year Robespierre had been virtually Dictator 
of France, until, in July, 1794, the nation had become satiated 
with the sight of blood ; and the inevitable reaction had sent 
Robespierre and some of his more fanatical followers to the guil- 
lotine, and had.placed the more moderate republicans in power. 
This party in Ihe Convention framed a constitution which was 
adopted by the 'people, and went into operation in August, 1795. 
It provided for a legislative assembly consisting of two houses : 
the Council of Five Hundred ; and the Council of Ancients, con- 
sisting of two hundred and fifty members over forty years old. 
The executive power was vested in a Directory of five ; one of 
whom was chosen each year, by the Council of Ancients, from a 
list presented by the lower house. This scheme might have 
worked very well, notwithstanding its somewhat complicated 



nature, had all those intrusted with the execution of it been sin- 
cere patriots ; but unfortunately they were not ; and the result 
was a succession of usurpations and struggles for supremacy 
which sufficed to keep both Paris and nearly all France in con- 
tinual turmoil and anarchy. The royalists were constantly active 
and taking every advantage of the dissensions among the repub- 
licans ; while to these political disturbing causes must be added 
the atmosphere of corruption, bribery, chicanery of all sorts ; the 
pursuit of private ends by aid of the machinery of the public ser- 
vice ; all which combined to cause a complete overturning of so- 
ciety, and to beget a feeling of alarm and insecurity in all classes, 
no matter how far removed, apparently, from any concern with 
the politics of the day. How the intrigues of the royalists were 
at last nearly successful ; and how they were frustrated, and the 
corrupt and inefficient Directory was overthrown at a single blow 
by Napoleon in 1799, are matters of history which do not now 
concern us, although they were undoubtedly of importance to 
our friend, who is letting his breakfast cool while he anxiously 
studies his journal — the old Gazette de France, perhaps, which 
has been issued since 163 1 — to see who has been condemned to 
death or banishment ; what new burdens of taxation or confis- 
cation have been laid upon the already overburdened people ; or 
what new pitfalls for unwary politicians have been uncovered. 
We do not know what his politics may be ; but, whatever they are, 
it behooves him to be wary ; for in those days men literally knew 
not what a day might bring forth ; and the safe side of to-day 
was quite likely to be unsafe to-morrow. 

As for madame, she is evidently not so much disturbed at the 
thoughts of the political situation. There were women in those 
times, to be sure, who took — or thought they took — profound 
interest in the politics of the day ; but there were many thou- 
sands who thought more of their household duties, dress, and the 
other subjects which ordinarily engage the attention of ladies. 

As a specimen of careful study and conscientious work, Mr. 
Meisel's picture is worthy of praise. The principal figures are 
drawn with spirit and with truthfulness. The attitudes are en- 
tirely natural and unconstrained, and are such as to display to 
advantage the artist's skill in dra>ving the human figure. The 
hound, too, is a perfect type of his breed, and evidently drawn 
from a careful study of living models. His beseeching attitude, 
asking in his mute way for recognition, and for some tidbit from 
the table ; the position of his limbs, head and neck, even the curl 
of his tail, are all perfect and true to nature. The luxurious fur- 
nishings and elaborate decorations of the interior are appropriate 
to the age ; and the whole forms a genre picture of which the 
artist has cause to be proud, and which we are pleased to lay 
before our readers. 



GOING TO SCHOOL. 

The school-girl tripping lightly to her daily task has been an 
attractive sight since schools were. Nor do the characteristics 
which have constituted their claims for admiration seem to have 
varied much with the lapse of centuries. All remember the story 
of Virginia slain by her father in the market-place, to preserve 
her from the brutality of the Tarquins, out of which Macaulay 
made one of his stirring '' Lays of Ancient Rome ; " and all will 
recognize the truthfulness of the poet in making the innocence 
and unconsciousness of the Httle maiden no less an attraction 
than her beauty to all who saw her pass, morning and evening, 
on her way to and from school. 

The school-girl of to-day is the same as the little Roman 
maiden of so long ago in all the essentials of girlhood. Cos- 
tumes differ precisely as do school systems, and subjects and . 
methods of study ; but all the essentials remain without change. 
Of course we speak of girls, not of the little old women one 
sometimes meets who are keeping up the pretense of youth, 
when they have never really been young from their cradles. 
Such little dames we see occasionally in the streets or in car- 
riages oftener than they ought to be seen — carrying their books, 
it is true, and hurrying to one or another fashionable school ; but 
their thoughts are far enough away from either the studies or the 
amusements which ought to be appropriate to their age. These 
are, however, the exceptions to the rule ; and there are, we are 
glad to know, still plenty of genuine school-girls left among us 



